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Aristotle, Bacon, Descartes, Paschal, Mal- 
lebranche, Locke, and Leibnitz, could well 
define the rules of reasoning, refer mankind 
to experience, and excite a methodical doubt 
to induce them to account for every thing to 
themselves ; to travel up to the fountain-head 
of their ideas, and dispute about the manner 
in which we see things. They could, by their 
methods, classifications, and figurative sys- 
tems of human knowledge, aid and guide us 
in our inquiries after truth; but its princi- 
ny existed without them, and before them. 

y reason we endeavour to find out whether 
there are any fixed principles, and what they 
are; but in order to reason, the means are 
requisite, and to seek for them supposes their 
existence. We must remark that in all sys- 
tems we are obliged to set out from a fixed 
principle, from an indisputable fact; from 
ideas and reasonings we must arrive at a fun- 
damental truth, which we feel and perceive, 
rather than demonstrate ; to prove any thing, 
however evident, would be absolutely impos- 
sible, if we rested not on a principle, or fact 
which required no proof. The characters of 
the primary ideas are four in number « Clear- 
ness, antiquity, universality, and immutability. 

Clearness—They shew forth their intrinsic 
lustre, and strike the mind with their splen- 
dour, as the sun doth the eye with its beams. 
Where is the man who can resist the con- 
sciousness of his own existence, and believe 
that he does not exist? Such truths scorn 





to receive the aid of proof. We make the 
assertion: no demonstration is necessary, 
because it is impossible to have recourse to 
more evident principles. They cannot be 
more successfully combatted than proved. 
The imperious voice of nature incessantly 
recurs to them. Hence Paschal has been in- 
duced to make use of the strong expression 
—‘ Scepticism finds an invincible power in 
truth: Dogmatism acknowledges its insuffi- 
ciency to demonstrate it.” One of the char- 
acters then, of these primary truths, such as 
that of our individual existence, is clearness, 
which is unsusceptible: of a higher degree of 
evidence, because they are the foundation of 
all reasoning—yet will admit of none about 
themselves. 

Antiquity—They are coeval with mankind: 
Follow up the cham of natural life and you 
will find them in the original link. How 
could we form an acquaintance with antiqui- 
ty, if we had not these primary ideas in com- 
mon with it? Man did not invent them. 
They are in him when he is unconscious of 
it; or, they are either actually perceived by 
him, or watch an oppportunity to display 
themselves. 

Every truth is ancient ; it is only its mani- 
festation that is new; at. least it was in us, 
as in its germ. We are pleased with a truth, 
because it is conformable to .our_ previous 
sentiments. 'The mind is as incapable of in- 
venting truth, as Christopher Columbus was 
of inventing America. It merely discovers 








and harmonizes with it, as does the eye with 
regardtolight. Whentruth presents itself, the 
mind seizes it, as its property. e under- | 


sions, so that they can carry on a communi- 
cation about what passes in their minds. 
However separated, or even opposed people 
may. be by laws, manners, or customs, it mat- 
ters not; there is an uniform understanding 
about certain things, from one extremity of 
the globe to the other. Why does the f i- 
losopher converse with the clown? hy 
are the elements of Geometry the same in 
Asia, as in Europe and America? Because 
in all nations, in all conditions, men are men, 
and in common derive their feelings from one 
common nature. Every kind of reasoning 
supposes a principle, but if there was not a 
common principle, men could never under- 
stand each other. Hence comes what is 
correctly termed Common Sense, which is 
composed of universal ideas. 

Immutability—It is as difficult for man to 
destroy as to create those principles: they 
constitute the life of the understanding : they 
bid defiance to time: they resist ignorance, 
prejudice and passion. Without them the 
human family cannot exist. It is as imprac- 
ticable for futurity to produce an effect with- 
out a cause, as it would be for a man to live 
without food. 

Such are the characteristic traits of the 
innate feelings of human nature: they may 
be lulled to rest, but cannot be destroyed ; 
they are easily awakened, and readily an- 
swer the first call, to guide and enlighten. 
The soul keeps them in reserve for the time 
of need: by them she sees, judges and rea- 
sons. Such then is Human Self, which is 
conscious of itself, its ideas, sentiments and 
operations ; which has certain fixed princi- 


standing contains within itself the nucleus, | ples of reasoning, whereby it is enabled to 
or principle of whatever it acquires by ex- investigate more complicated truths; which 
perience, hence Foutanelle used happily to modifies itself in a thousand different ways;. 
say, that ‘‘ persons believed that they recog- | but which, in the midst of the continual ebb 
nized a truth, the first time it was announced | and flow of such rapid and transient changes, 
tothem. — | recollects the past and compares it with the 


Universality—The truths of which we! present. It resembles a fixed mirror in which 





speak are found in every nation, in every flitting objects are successively represented 5 
people. Whithersoever man betakes him-|and yet it is a living mirror, which sees thos 
objects, that are re-produced by, itself, — 
separates, recalls, and makes them stationary 


self, he has ideas and feelings in common 
with his fellow-creatures on numerous occa- 
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at will; and at the same time sees itself.|are prin in 
This is a wonder ever ancient, ever new, |they precede | 
whieh we remark not, because it incessantly | germ does 
occurs. Yes, let man reflect even, habe 


little on his mind, memory, and oth uw 
ties, he must exclaim as he does on 
ject of the most profound mysterit 
tianity—Oh, inexplicable,! oh 
rious depths! oh the depths of t 






Y Myste-jowing to their ascendancy and power, fot 





he order of existence, for 
: as the 


primary, on account 
ad rtance, for they serve as a 
ror ‘thé’ operations,  inyestiga- 

»an coveries of the mind ;—pri 










they are as ancient, as extensive, and durable 


of the knowledge, and riches of God, how |as human nature. A practical adherence to 
incomprehensible are Hisjudgments, how un-|them constitutes wisdom, a deviation from 


searchable His ways! 


them is termed folly. The understanding 


; 
There are therefore, Primary Truths, | views them as her sheet-anchor, which pre- 


which govern the intell 


lectual and moral | vents her from being tossed upon the ocean 


world ; as there are general laws of motion | of uncertainty. 


which regulate the material world. Those 
truths form laws for mankind, which their 


We must however, confess, that if all were 
reduced to these principles, our knowledge 


minds cannot evade; for as in the physical | would be extremely circumscribed ; all man- 
world, the elements when thrown into wild|kind would be equally intelligent, as these 


commotion seem occasionally to threaten the 


primitive notions are common to all, and the 


the universe with, Chaos, it sometimes hap-}human family would be in a perpetual state 


pens that moral disorders, vices and errors 


of infancy. Such principles, therefore, may 


appear to break up and deluge the imtellec-|be considered as the roots of the tree of 


tual world. 


knowledge, which cultivation improves, and 


Fortunately, however, the fundamental|whence numerous branches arise that bear 


principles still exist, predominate and re-|both flowers and fruit. 


In the vast empire 


establish order. These are the great car-|of the human mind, in natural science, in 
dinal points upon which the destinies of the | geometry, politics, even in religion and mo- 


moral world turn, We say with Ancillon, 


rals, how many truths present themselves to 


that the last effort of reason is to see the |the mind of man, which are not evident when 
necessity of strongly attaching herself to|announced, and which require reflexion to 


certain primary truths, which are so many | ascertain that they are truths. 


Before we 


atop-points, that cannot be explained by ar-| proceed farther, and point out the means of 
gument, but which she perceives with the | discovering them, we must make one remark, 
imward eye, and calls a peculiar kind of un-| which is extremely important with regard to 
derstanding. It is not our province to ex-|every kind of knowledge without exception ; 


plain on this occasion these primary notions, 


it is, that every truth considered by us, inas- 


it was merely necessary to state the fact of|much as it is perceived by us, and according- 
their existence, and give them their distinc-|ly known to us, is referred to an interior feel- 


tive characters. 


We have probably succeed-|ing, which apprises us of its presence. Truth 


ed in sodoing. We shall make but one re-|is independent of mental perception, as is 


mark on their origin : 


solar light of the organ of vision ; but as light 


There exists a God: he sees himself, and|exists for man only in consequence of the 


all things possible. But in creating us, he 


impression which it makes on the eye, so 


has communicated to us some of the treasures | does truth by the fecling it excites, or wakes 


of his infinite science. Our reason seems to 


be a ray of the Divine reason; the light of|amuse us with his description o 


our mind is, a8 it were, a reflection of increate 
light. The notions of truth and order which 
are in us, are from all eternity in Him, who 
is truth itself—but in an infinitely more per- 
fect manner: it is thus that we can under- 
stand the Eternal ideas, which Plato men- 


up in the soul. Yes, let the philosopher 
God and 
the divine attributes, of the soul and its facul- 
ties, of morality and its precepts, of reli- 
gion and its foundation; let the naturalist 
explain to us the laws of nature, the phe- 
nomena it exhibits, and all the discoveries 


which are the result of his observations; let 


tions; and of which Fenelon, in imitation of|the geometrician develop his theories and 


him, speaks in one of his Dialogues. It is 
this, which the Holy and Inspired Books 
have revealed to us, when we read that God 
made man to his own likeness. This simple 
sentence explains Man much better than. an- 
cient and modern philosophers could do. Let 
us for one-moment, admire that religion, 
whose doctrine is in such happy unison with 
the most sublime system of Metaphysics, and 
whose morality is conformable to sentiments 
the most rigid and pure: Hence a German, 
who could think, was heard to exclaim, “ the 
Christian Religion is the only Philosophy.” 

But, besides these primary truths, or evi- 
dences, are there not argumentative, deduc- 
tive and consequential truths, as some call 
them! We shall now speak of the means 
to arrive at them :— 

{We have Jaid down the principle, that we are 
forced to admit certain primary truths, which 
are felt and perceived as soon as they are 
mentioned, and which cannot be proved be- 
¢ause they serve as universal tests. They 


their corollaries ; let the perfect scholar trace 
out the rules of good speaking, and of im- 
pressing on others the convictions which he 
himself feels; let the critic show us the 
proofs of the facts which he describes, and 
prove to us their importance and full weight, 
we will lend them all an attentive ear, and en- 
deavour to follow their chain of reasoning. 


our minds; we experience a feeling of aversion 
or assent, and if we fully acquiesce in their 
theories, it is because we are impelled to it by 
a peculiar ep Show forces us to say 
“ That is true.” e seek an infallible rule 
of judgment, an immutable principle of cer- 
tainty which we call the criterion of truth. 
Where shall we place it? Is it in the per- 
fect conformity of the consequence to the 
primary truth which contains it? or is in 
their identity? shall we find it in experience 
or authority? We must say in what, or in 
which we are to meet it. The principle pre- 
sented to the mind as such, must be known 





Thoughts and reflections naturally arise in: 


and appreciated by it. ‘The inward sense or 
feeling must be apprised of it, and must'ae 
cordingly perceive the exactness of the Yule 
and its application. Would you subject the 
mind to divine revelation, or to the universal 
faith of mankind’? This revelation and this 
faith must be known, and their weight and 
irrefragable authority duly felt by it; it must 
have some internal intimation of them simifay 
to this, viz: this révelation comes from God: 
such is the faith of the human family, andit 
is folly not to think as they do. 
Will you have the mind ascend to God, 
the source of all truth? | It must then know 
God, and feel an absolute conviction of his 
existence. But how can a man, if he be not 
sure of his individual existence, be certain of 
the existence of God 1—Now we are not con. 
vinced of our own existence, only in asmuch 
as we feel that we exist; thus are we 
brought back to the internal sense. To feel 
and to know, a man must exist. Nonexistence 


existed, we certainly would not; and we cannot 
explain or prove our existence unless by that 
of the Being of beings who has given it to 
us. The question here is, not about the pri 
ority of existence, but of knowledge. Belore 
we knowthat God exists, we must be sure that 
we exist ; the very doubt of our existence proves 
the fact, for doubt cannot exist except én 
existing being; nonentity cannot doubt. 

Yes, when we wish to extricate oursélves 
from illusive systems, which are occasionally 
and uselessly got up with immense trouble 
and expense, we find that all bear upon sélf, 
and upon every thing which passes within 
us; and that having exhausted reflection and 
judgment, we ultimately refer our belief in 
any, in every proposition to the interior feel- 
ing of its truth. ‘We do not want to know how 
feelings and ideas are awakened in the’ soul. 
Let us for a moment embrace any system, so 
that the soul is put in motion by sensation, 
speech, or other means, it matters not ; it) is 
impossible that an idea, a truth, or any thing 
can exist in us in any other way than by the 
feeling or perception we have of it ; in this 
sense, it is evident that the principle of our 
belief is in us, not external to us. . Whatever 
is external ought to be felt and appreciated 
by us, and when the impression of ‘truth 
which we feel is clear, profound, and irresis- 
tible, when we must submit to it, or deny our 
nature, we have then arrived at a certain 
conviction, which is nothing else than an ob- 
stinate adherence of the mind to what is pre- 
sented to it. But have we no means of pro- 
ducing this interior feeling, which the prima- 
ry truths excite, in relation to things which 
are less clear in themselves? Yes, for if the 
subject be of an intellectual nature, founded 
upon invariable relations, such as geometry, 
the mind can see the first principles’ and 
draw consequences by the force of reent 
If the subject be of a material or’ serisible 
character, such as the phenomena of pbysic- 
al nature, we know them by means of 
senses. Are facts presented to our consider- 
ation such as the existence and death of Ce- 
sar and Bonaparte, we appreciate them by 
the testimony which is brought forward. Let 
us see then if reasoning, the senses, and tes- 
timony, under given circumstances, are the 
sure and faithful guides which conduct us 
into truth. 





We all know that reasoning is abused con- 


feels nothing, knows nothing. Had God not \ 
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veosapings as, there are false weights and 


; that the human mind wanders 


» 


joy true path, and is liable to mistake | ¢ 


an ignis fatuus, or will o’ the wisp, for pure 
and substantial light, and that in private con- 
yersation, we often endeavour to ascertain 

most ordinary causes of our errors. 

alse money, however, does not destroy 
‘the character of current coin, it rather ena- 
bles us to distinguish the genuine from the 
counterfeit ; so it is with regard to many 
things which reason investigates. On many 
occasions we can arrive at fixed and incon- 
testible principles, on which all others de- 
pend; we can reachthose primary and self-ev- 
ident ideas of which we have already spoken. 
But whether we see them in their original lus- 
tre, or in their borrowed light, we are equally 
struck with the splendour which overpowers 
and governs the mind. The consequence is 
merely the developement of the principle. We 
see that the essence of a circle is ‘ts round- 
ness, that a diameter equally divides it, that a 
radius is half of the diameter, that ail the 
points of the circumference are equidistant 
from the centre, and if from these self-evi- 
dent notions geometricians derive certain pro- 
perties which inevitably result from them, we 
must believe that these notions and proper- 
ties are equally certain, Let sophistry ex- 
haust itsingenuity, let it endeavour to stagger 
our belief, we will ever acknowledge that a 
circle is round; we will feel on this subject 
an impression of truth which it will be im- 
possible to remove, were we, even against 
our will, deeply and thoroughly convinced 
not only of the essential qualities of the cir- 
cle, which we perceive without reflection, but 
of those which are contained therein, and 
which are explained to us. ‘Thus the chain 
of our reasoning is suspended from one or 
other of these primary, immutable, princi- 
ples; all the links are so connected, and so 
dependent on each other, that the first and 
last are inseparably united. 








cath SRR FATTER Pheer and the missions, whose history we are sketch- 
———— ing. Paraguay, in the language of the sava- 


MISSIONS OF PARAGUAY. 
CONVERSION OF THE SAVAGES.* 


While Christianity prospered among the 
worshippers of Fo-hi, while other missiona- 
ries proclaimed it to the noble Japanese, or 
carried it to the courts of sultans, it was seen 
gliding, as it were, into the nests of the 
forests of Paraguay, to tame those Indian 
nations, who lived like birds on the branches 
of trees. What an extraordinary religion 
must that be which unites, when it pleases, 
all the political to all the moral energies, and 
by a superabundance of means creates gov- 
ernments as excellent as those of Minos and 
Lyeurgus! Europe had still none but. bar- 
barous constitutions, . formed by time and 
thance, and the christian religion revived in 
the New World all the wonders of the an- 
cient systems of legislation, The wander- 
ing tribes of the savages of Paraguay became 
fixed, and at the word of God an evangelical 
tepublic sprung up in the wildest of deserts. 





often thwarted in their designs 
of their countrymen. = sa! 


Spanish America, to make slaves of the 
Indians and to sacrifice them to the labours 
of the mines. In yain did the clergy, both 
secular and rene a thousand times remon- 
strate against this practice, not less impolitic 
than barbarous. The tribunals of Mexico 
and Peru, and even the court of Madrid, re- 
echoed with the continual complaints of the 
missionaries.t ‘We pretend not,” said they 
to the colonists, ‘‘to prevent your making a 
profit of the Indians in legitimate ways ; but 
you know that it never was the king’s inten- 
tion that you should consider them as slaves, 
and that the law of God expressly forbids 
this.... We deem it wrong to deprive them of 
their liberty, to which they have ‘a natural 
right, and nothing can authorize us to call 
that right in question,’’f 

At the foot of the Cordilleras, on the side 
next to the Atlantic, between the Oronoko 
and Rio de la Plata, there was still an im- 
mense region peopled by savages, to which 
the Spaniards had not extended their devas- 
tations. Inthe recesses of its forests the 
missionaries undertook to found a christian 
republic, and to confer at least on a small 
number of Indians those blessings which they 
had not been able to procure for all. 

The first step they took was to obtain of 
the court of Spain the liberty of all the sava- 
ges whom they should form into congrega- 
tions. At this intelligence, the colonists took 
the alarm; and it was only by the aid of wit 
and address that the Jesuits stole, in some 
measure, the permission to shed their blood 
in the forests of the New World. At length, 
having triumphed over human rapacity and 
malice, and meditating one of the noblest 
designs that ever entered into the heart of 
man, they embarked for Rio de la Plata. 
In that great river is absorbed the tributa- 
ry stream which gaye name to the country 


ges, signifies the Crowned River, because it 
rises in the lake Xarayes, by which it thus 
seems to be crowned. Before it swells the 
Rio de la Plata, it receives the waters of the 
Parama and Uraguay. Forests, in which are 
embosomed other forests, levelled by the hand 
of time, morasses and plains completely in- 
undated in the rainy season, mountains which 
rear deserts over deserts, form part of the 
vast regions watered by the Paraguay. All 
kinds of game abound. in them, as well as ti- 
gers and bears, The woods are full of bees, 
which produce remarkably white wax, and 
honey of uncommon fragrance. Here are 
seen birds with the most splendid plumage, 
resembling large red and blue flowers, among 
the verdant foliage of the trees. A French 
missionary who lost himself in these wilds, 
gives the following description of them: 

‘‘T continued my ,route without knowing 


formation. 
sometimes found enchanting spots. 








For this and the following chapter, see Lettres edifi- 
Gntes, vols. 8 and 9; the History of Paraguay, by Char- 
ix; Lozano’s Historia de la Compdznia dé Jon, en 
44 provincia del Paraguay , Muratori’s Il Christian- 


the study and ingenuity of man could devise 


It was a practice generally adopted in| when r 


whither it would lead me, and without meet- 
ing any person from whom I might obtain in-| efforts with a few Indians, they had recOarse 
In the midst of these woods I|to another method of winning souls. They 
All that | had remarked that the Savages of the banks 


And who were the men of great genius that of the beduties which simple Nature has here 
meee wry P . ambi dec collected. 


"These chai 
of the ideas which 


sitnations reminded me 
had formerly conceived 
ing the lives of the ancient recluses _ 
of Thebais; I formed a wish to pass the rest 
of my days in-these forests whither Provi- 
dence conducted me, that I might devote 
all my attention to the business of my salva- 
tion, far from all intercourse with men: but 
as I was not the master of my destiny, and 
the commands of the Lord were expressly 
signified in those of my superiors, I rejeeted 
this idea as an illusion.” 
The Indians who were found in these re+ 
treats resembled other tribes only in their 
worst points. This insolent, stupid and fero- 
cious race, displayed an example of primitive 
man degraded by the fall in all his deformity. 
Nothing affords a stronger proof of the de- 
generacy of human nature than the littleness 
of the savage amid the grandeur of the desert. 
On their arrival at Buenos Ayres, the mis- 
sionaries sailed up the Rio de la Plata, enter- 
ed the waters of Paraguay, and dispersed 
over its wilds. ‘The ancient accounts pour- 
tray them with a breviary under the left ‘arm, 
a large cross in the right hand, and ‘with no 
other provision than their trust in the Almigh- 
ty. They represent them forcing their way 
through forests, wading through morasses 
where they were up to the waist in water, 
climbing rugged rocks, penetrating inté ca- 
verns and precipices, at the risk of finding in 
them serpents and ferocious beasts instead Of 
men whorn they were seeking.) ©“ 
Several perished with hunger and the hard- 
ships they endured; others were murdered 
and devoured by the Savages. Father’ Liz- 
ardi was found transfixed wtih arrows upon 
a rock ; his body was mangled by the birds 
of prey and his breviary lay open beside him 
at the service for the dead. hen a mission- 
ary thus discovered’ the remains of one of his 
companions, he hastened to perform the fun- 
eral rites; and, filled with great joy, he sung 
a solitary Te Deum over the grave of the 
martyr. 
Such scenes perpetually recurring aston- 
ished the barbarous hordes. Sometimes they 
gathered round the unknown priest who spoke 
to them concerning God, and looked at the 
firmament to which he pointed ; at others 
they shunned him as a magician, and were 
overcome by unusual terrors; the monk fol- 
lowed, holding out his’ hands to them in the 
name of Jesus Christ. If he could ndt pre- 
vail on them to stop, he planted ‘his cross in 
a conspicuous place and concealed himself in 
the woods. The Savages by degrees’ ap- 
proached to examine the standard of peace 
erected in the wilderness; some secret mag- 
net seemed to attract them to this emblem of 
their salvation. The missionary then’sally- 
ing forth all at once from his ambuseade, and 
taking advantage of the surprize of the Bar- 
barians, invited them to relinquish their mis- 
erable way of life, and to enjoy the comforts 
of society. ates 
When the Jesuits had succeeded ‘in’ their 


of Paraguay were extremely sénsible to the 


to render a place agreeable, would fall short charms of music: it is even asserted ‘thai 





+ Robertson’s History of America. 


its waters impart a finér tone to’ the ‘Veice. 














temo felice, and Montesquieu’s Spirit of the Laws. 





¢ Charlevoix, Hist. de Paruguay, tom. ii., p. 26and 27 


.| § Lettr. edif. tom. vii, p. $81 
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The missionaries therefore embarked in 
canoes with the new converts, and sailed up 
the river sittging religious hymis. ‘The In- 
dians repeated the tunes as tame birds sing 
to allure the wild ones into the net of the 
fowler. The Savages never failed to fall into 
this pious snare. Desendjng from their moun- 
tains, they hastened to the banks of the rivers 
to listen to the captivating sounds; and many, 
plunging into the water, swam after the en- 
chanted bark. The moon, shedding her mys- 
terious light over these extraordinary scenes, 
lent her aid to melt the heart. The bow and 
arrow dropped from the hand of the Savage; 


“his troubled soul experienced the sympathy 
' Of the social virtues and first sweets of hu- 


manity. He beheld his wife and his infant 
weep for unknown joy; soon yielding to an 
irresistible impulse, he fell at the foot of the 
cross, and mingled torrents of tears with the 
regenerating waters that were poured upon 
his head. 


Thus the christian religion realized in the. 
forests of America what fabulous history re- 
lates of an Orpheus and an Amphion: a re- 
flection so natural that it occurred to the mis- 
sionaries themselves.|| Certain it is that their 


‘relation though strictly true, wore all the 
‘semblance of a fiction. 


RF To BE CONTINUED} 
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ORDINATION. 


On Sunday last, in the Cathedral Church 
of the Holy Cross of this City, the Holy 
Order of Priesthood was conferred on 
Rev. Tuomas I. O’Fianerry, by the Right 
Rev. Benepicr I. Fenwick. The Cere- 
mony was truly impressive. Every eye in 
the Church was directed towards the Can- 
didate, in whose countenance were seated 
the expressions of pious gratitude and love, 
“while his eyes were suffused with tears ex- 
cited by the dread of the awful responsibility 
which he was about to take upon himself ; 
‘the prostrate position of the Candidate, at 
the foot of the Altar, as prescribed by the 
CatholicChurch, and the peculiar impressive- 
ness of the Ceremonies, were well calculated 
‘te awaken Religion, and excite the most pro- 
“found devotion in the heart of every beholder. 
The newly ordained Gentleman was by Pro- 
fession a Physician and Surgeon. He is the 
Author of the much admired Essay on In- 
temperance, which he composed in Latin, 
‘and which obtained the highest Premium in 
the Philadelphia Medical College, of which 
he Was a Graduate. The Rev. Cuaries 
‘Fitencu, Pastor of the Eastern District, and 
\thée Rev. Wirutam Wier, one of the Pas- 


VWtets’ of Boston, were the Assistant Clergy- 


men, on this occasion.—The former Gentle- 
man, after the Gospel, delivered a short, but 
very appropriate discourse on the dignity of 
the Priesthood, in which he addressed the 
Candidate on the sanctity of that state to 
which God had called him. He compliment- 
ed him on the happy event of his dedicating 
himself entirely to the honour and glory o 

God, and the salvation of souls, notwith- 
standing all the cheering prospects which 
this world held out to him; and concluded 
by inviting the Congregation to offer up their 
fervent thanksgivings, to the Great and Mer- 
ciful Giver of all blessings, for the happiness 
of their being members of the True Church 
of Christ, and for the important benefits de- 
rived from a true Priesthood—a Priesthood 
regularly transmitted by an unbroken chain 
of succession, from the Apostles themselves. 
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2d. Question.—Which is the approved ver- 
sion of the Scripture 1 


1. We Uatholics use the Ancient and Vul- 
gate Version, which for many ages has been 
used in the Church, and preferred by the 
common consent of Christians. This same 
Version our adversaries reject, and in its 
place substitute not one, or two, but a multi- 
tude of Versions. For, there is Luther’s 
Version, Oecolampadius’ Version, Theodore 
Bibliander’s Version, Castalio’s Version, Ju- 
nius and Tremelius’ Version, Munster’s Ver- 
sion, Beza’s Version, and numerous other 
Versions ; all which differ materially in their 
several readings, and are deservedly censured 
by our adversaries themselves. 


2. For, thus Luther writes in his Commen- 
tary on the last words of David, in the Pre- 
face: “‘ It were Sar better”, says he, “to re- 
tain that common, and hitherto received Ver- 
sion of the, Bible,” (alluding to the Vulgate,) 
“‘ than to produce such a multiplicity of new 
Versions, which avail nothing but to disturb the 
memory of readers by their various and differ- 
ent readings, to check their zeal, and to render 
them more uncertain than they were before.” 
And in the book of his Prophecies, collected 
by George Walter, Preacher at Hal. “ There 
exist in our days,”’ says he, ‘ so many Ver- 
sions of the Bible, that by degrees we shall 
have as many Bibles as there are Individuals 
pretending to a knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage.” 

3. And Reuchlinus, alias Capnion, on the 
Hebrew Concordances of Rabbi Nathan: 





Many translations of Bibles, says he, have 





issued into light, which, it had. been better, hag 
they not seen the day ; or had i. per. 
ished. Kanitius adds in the first part of his 
Exam. Concil. Trid. Sess.4, it sere. useful 
that some certain Version should exist. which 
might serve the purpose of quotation. And Whit. 
aker asserts in his Controversy, Quest.2, cap. 
7, that the Church would act wisely in forbidding 
a new Verston to be given by any individuabar, 
cording to his pleasure. And Robert 
in the beginning of his Bible, Anno 1657, 
says: Many already complain that there ising 
end to translations of the Bible, who in r 
think it belongs to the Church to choose ‘some 
certain one out of so great a number.—Thése 
are some of the testimonies of our adversa. 
ries against themselves ; from which we may 
infer that they consider themselves truly 
unfortunate in not having one, fixed, and 
certain Version, which they might follow, - 
4. How much more happy are Carnoues, 
who have one, certain, uniform Version, 
which they have received from their. Fore. 
fathers, and which had been confirmed :and 
approved by them! Yes, thrice happy are 
the Catholics, who, although se ttered over 
the whole world, every where speak the same 
language, and use the same form of words 
and expressions of the Holy Ghost. "To 
them we may justly apply these words of 
Genesis, Chap. xi. V. 1. And the Earth was 
of one tongue, and of the same speech: But 
to our adversaries, the following: Let us go 
down, and there confound their tongue, that 
they may not understand one another’s speech, 
V. 7. And it is precisely so. Luther quotes 
a passage in Scripture in one sense, Munster 
cites the same passage in another sense, and 
others again quote the same passage inva 
quite different sense. The one does not un- 
derstand the other’s speech. Catno.ics, on 
the contrary, agree perfectly with one another, 
It would appear as if Catholics and Secta- 
rians represented two different families ; 
in one of which, the Father and Mother, 
Brotbers and: Sisters, Men servants and 
Women servants, all spoke the same 
tongue, and perfectly understood each other : 
in the other, there exist as many differ- 
ent tongues as Individuals, in which ‘the 
Father speaks in English, the Mother in 
French, the Sons in Spanish, the Daughtefs 
in German, the Men servants in Russian, 
the Women servants in Italian; whet, 
in a word, there is no agreement, but one 
continued scene of quarrel and of strife.» 





owl 
3d. Question. Which is the. literal, and 
which the mystical sense of the Scripture? 


1. It.is usual to distinguish two! sensés oF 
Scripture: the one Jiterab or historical’;\the. 
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: spiritual or ‘mystical. ~The fteralsense 
‘ane ‘which is obvious and immediately sig-| 
nified: by the words, whether they be proper 
a nomen The mystical-sense-is that 
which: is not. immediately signified by the 
words, but is signified by the thing represent- 
ed by, the words. ‘Thus St. Thomas in 1. 
quest, 1. art. 10, where he points out 
a distinct significations in the Holy Scrip- 
ture: ane of words, which applies to the hite- 
ral sense: and the other of things, which 
refer to the. mystical or spiritual sense. 
For, words signify one thing according to the 
letter; and the thing, signified by words, 
again signifies some other thing, according 
to the mystery. 


2. The Apostle seems to allude ‘to both 
senses in 1. Corinth. 10. 1. when he says : 
Our Fathers were all under the cloud, and all 
passed through the sea, and all in Moses were 
baptised in the cloud, and in the sea: and did 
ali cat the same spiritual food, and all drank 
the'same spiritual drink. For, in these and 
the following words a two-fold sense lies con- 
cealed. “The one, literal, which is immediate- 
ly signified by the words cited, viz: ‘that 
when the children of Israel went out of 
Egypt, they were all under the cloud—they 


all passed through the sea—all partook of 
the Manna in the desert, and all drank of 


water from the rock. The other, mystical, 
which is not immediately. signified by the 
words. cited, but by things signified by the 
words cited. For, by the departure of the 
Children of Israel out of Egypt through 
Moses, our departure from the slavery of sin 
is signified through Christ. And by the Red 
Sea, Baptism is signified: by the Manna, 
the Body of Christ in the Eucharist: by 
Water, the Blood of Christ: and by the 
Rock, Christ himself. 


3. The Mystical sense is subdivided by 
Theologians into ALLEGorICAL, ANAGOGICAL, 
and Mora, or Tropo.oeicaL, For, as there 
are three Theological virtues, Faith, Hope 


and Charity; so there are three mystical 


senses. The ALLEGORICAL corresponds to 
Farru, the Anacocica, to Hops, and the 
Mora to Cuarity. For, the Allegorical is, 
when the words of Scripture, besides the lit- 
eral sense which they contain, signify some- 
thing appertaining to Faith, or tothe Church 
Militant : according to which Abraham, who, 
aecording to the literal sense, had two Sons, 
the oné by a bond-woman,and the other by a free 
woman, allegorically signifies God, who had 
two People; the one of Jews by the Syna- 


gogue, ‘under the servitude of the yoke of 


the Mosaic law; ahd the other of Christians 
by the Church, under the liberty of Grace 
and the Gospel—Galat. iv. 22. 


4. "TRG Ahaihdrte dees 4a; whidni the Wont 
of Scripture, besides“ the literat ‘meaziing, 

signify something appertaining ‘to eternal 
life, or to the Church ‘Triumphant, for which: 
we hope. Thus these words of Psal. 94. 11. 

And these men have not known my ways: so I 
‘swore in my wrath that they should not enter 
into my rest, are, according to the letter, to 
be understood of the Promised Land in Pales- 
tine; but Anagogically, of Eternal ai 
where there is true rest—Heb. 4. 3, 

5. The Moral sense is, when the words of 
Scripture, besides the literal sense, signify 
something appertaining to the forming our 
morals, or actions, according to the duties of 
Charity. ‘Thus these words of Deut. 25: 4, 
thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
thy corn on thé floor, according to the Tetter, 
are to be understood of true oxen? but*moral- 
ly, of spiritual labourers in thé Chairth Of God, 
who are not to be denied their proper main- 
tenance, 1. Cor. 9. 9. 

6. There are, therefore, four different 
senses in Holy Scripture, First, the Lirs- 
rAL ; Second, the Attecorica; Phird, the 
AnacoaicaL ; Fourth, the Mora; all which 
are usually shewn in this. single word, Jeru-} 
salem. For, literally, that word. signifies the 
City of Palestine; allegorically, the Church 
Militant ; anagogically, the Church Trium- 
phant; and morally, the,soul ef man, in this 
life. All which may he alse found in the 
Epist. to the Galations, Chap. 4. ..For the 
literal is in these words; Abraham, had. two 
Sons: the one by a bond woman, and the other 
by a free woman... The allegorical in these 
These are the two Testaments... The Ana- 
gogical in these: But that Jerusalem which is 
above, is free, The Moral in these; But. as 
then he, that was born according ta, the flesh, 
persecuted him that was after the spirit—so 
also it is now. 

7. It has been observed by learned men, 
that according to these four senses of Scrip- 
ture, there have been four Doctors of the 
Church, viz :—St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. 
Augustine, and St. Gregory ; each of whom 
excelled in one of the above senses‘ St: Je- 
rome in the Literal; St. Ambrose in the Al- 
legorical; St. Augustine in the Anagogical ; 
and St. Gregory in the Moral. 





Ath. Question.—Whether the Literal sense 
be obscure ? 

1. Our adversaries teach, that the Sérip- 
ture, so far as regards the literal sense, which 
is the principal one, is clear, perspicuoiis, 
and easy to be understood. They endeavour 


to prove it from Psal. 118. 105. where: it is 
said: Thy word is a lamp to my feet, anda 
light to my paths.. We, on the contrary, main- 
tain, that it ia often obscure ; and we prove it 





| the, Disei 


in Various ' ways. First, from thé example of | 


ples going to Emaus,. wha did not 
understand .Moses .and. the .Prophets -until 


Christ»-had expounded the same to ‘them, 
Luke 24, 27. \ Secondly, from the example 


of the ‘Butuch of the Queen of Ethiopia, 
who, being asked by. Philip, whether he un- 
derstood the. Prophecy of Isaias. which..he 
was then reading, replied : How can I, un- 
less some’ man ‘shew me ? 2 ‘Acts, 8. “BI. 

Thirdly, from ‘the “example of the’ Apostles, 

-|who understood not ‘many things which | were 
spoken by Christ, and which are now written 
in the Gospel, Math. 16. 11. and Lukes. 
34: ‘Fourthly, from ‘the testimony 6f'St. 
Peter, who déclares that, in the Epistles of 
St, Paul are certain things hard to be under- 
stood, 2. Peter, 3. 16. Fifthly, bythe ¢én- 
sent of all the Interpreters. .For, if the 
Scriptures were clear and perspicuous, there 
would be no ‘need of so many Interpreters, 
of so many Commentaries, ‘and of $0 mihy 
questions and Controversies. . Sizthly;. by 
InpucTron it is admitted that the, Prophecy 
of Ezechiel respecting the Visjon of the Four 
Beasts, is extremely obscure. It is manifest 
likewise, that the Prophecy of Dutiél con- 
|cerning the Seventy Weeks, and the Abomi- 
nation of Desolation, has exercised, and still 
continués ‘to exercise,” the” gehius of many 
great and learned men: Of which Prophecy 
‘Christ himself,;says- in Math. 24.) 16. He 
that readeth, let him understand. It is “evi- 
dent, that the,whole Apecalypse of St. John 
abounds in hidden mystery ; and, as St. Je- 
rome observes in his Epist. to Paulinus, con- 
tains as many mysteries as words. | Itis mot 


*/less manifest, that in the other books ofthe 


Scripture, there are many things equally. db- 
scure, of which we shall give a few exam- 
ples, reat 
2. This passage of St. Paul, 1. Corinth. 
3, 12. is obscure: Now if any man. build 
upon this foundation, gold, silver, precious 
stones, wooed, hay, stubble, every man’s work 
shall be manifest: for the day of the Lord shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed in fire: 
and the fire shall try every man’s work, , of 
what sort it is. If any man’s work abide, 
which he hath built eeremen he shall receipe 
a reward. If any man’s work burn, he shall 
suffer loss : but he himself shall be saved, yet 
so. as by fire. See St. Aug. in. lib. de. fide 
and operib. cap. 15. where he expressly de- 
clares this to be one of those, places, of 
which St. Peter speaks, in the passage al- 
ready cited, where he says: that in the Epig- 
les of St.Paul are certain things hess tribe 
understood. 

3. This passage. of St. Paul, }. Corinth: 
iS. 29. is equally. obscure: Otherwise shat 
shall they do that are baptized fon the dead, sf 
the dead rise not again at all? Why \are they 





then baptized for them ? It is not easy to ex« 
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plain what the word baptize signifies in this 
place. Also, what to be baptized for the dead) 
implies. There are not less than six differ- 
ent opinions respecting it, as may be seen in 
Bellarmin, lib. 1. de Purgatorio, cap. 4. 

4. In like manner, that in Heb. 6. 4. It is 
impossible for those, who were once ifluminated, 
have tasted also the heavenly gift, and were 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost, have more- 
over tasted the good word of God, and the 


- powers of the world to come, and are falleu 


away, to be renewed again to penance, crucify- 
ing again to themselves the Son of God, and 
making him a mockery. Which words are 
extremely obscure, and which from their hay- 
ing been badly understood, gave rise in the 
days of St. Cyprian, to, the Heresy of the 
Novatians, who taught, that no penance or 
pardon was to be given to relapsing sinners. 


&.. In short, to pass over a thousand other 
examples, the following text in Eccle. 42. 
14; is equally obscure: Better is the iniquity 
of @ man, than « woraan doing a good turn : 
which may be applied to those busy, pratling 
women, who imagine they perfectly under- 
stand Scripture, and are ever quoting it in 
defence of their nonsense. 

6. Nor is our position invalidated in the least 
by this quotation from the Psalms: Thy word 
és a lamp to my feet, and a light to my paths. 
For, it is one thing for the word of God to be 
clear and perspicuous of itself, which we 
deny with David, who says in the same Psalm, 
18 y.: Open thou my eyes, and I will consider 
the wondrous things of thy law. Again, Verse 
27: Make me to wnderslund the way of thy 
justifications. Again, Verse 125: Give me un- 
derstanding that I may know thy testimonies. 
Again, Verse 135: Make thy face to shine upon 
thy servant : and teach me thy justifications. 
Whéte he prays God to give him grace to 
understand his Scriptures: insinuating that 
they are so ebseure that without special light 
from above, they eannot be understood. 
Which the Apostle likewise affirms, 2. Pet. 
1. 21. where he says, that the Scriptures 
were inspired not by man, but were inspired 
by God, and consequently that the under- 
standing of them was not to be obtained by 
human, but by divine assistance. See more 
on this in the following question. 

7. But it is another thing with the word of 
God, when it is once known to an individual 
and understood by divine inspiration with a 
view, lest he might wander, to direct him in 
his actions, as a lamp or a light directs one 
im the right way, to prevent his falling into a 
ditch, or hurting himself against a stone. 
It is im this sense, that David says : thy word 
ts a lamp to my feet, and a light to my paths. 
Thy word, not absolutely, but in as much as 
it is known to me, by divine iljustration. Or, 
as he himself says in the same Psalm, Verse 


130, the deciaration of thy words giveth light 
He does not say, thy words, but the declara- 
tion of thy words affords me light to walk se- 
curely. 





5th. Question—Whence does the obscurity 
of the Scriptures proceed ? 


1. It proceeds from two causes : Ist, from 
the things themselves that are treated of in 
the Scripture ; 2d, from the manner in which 
they are treated. The things which are 
treated of, are nearly of four kinds: First, 
History, as appears in Genesis, Exodus, Num- 
pers, Deuteronomy, Josue, Books of Judges 
Kings, Paralipomenon, Esdras, Judith, To- 
bias, Esther, Job, and the Machabees: like- 
wise in the Gospel and Acts of the Apostles. 
Secondly, The Prophecies which are for the 
most part found in the Psalms, in the Greater 
and Minor Prophets, and in the Apocalypse 
of St. John. Thirdly, The Mysteries of 
faith, especially of the Trinity, Incarnation, 
Predestination, Justifying faith, of the Real 
Presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist, and others similar. Fourth- 
ly, Moral precepts and instructions relating 
to virtues and vices. Although, therefore, 
there may not exist any very great obscurity 
in what relates to the things; yet there ex- 
ists, the greatest in what concerns Prophe- 
cies and Mysteries of faith. For, these sur- 
pass all human capacity and comprehension : 
Nor are they perceived by us, except ina 
dark manner, as through a glass, as the 
Apostle expresses it, 1. Cor. 13. 12. We see 
now through a glass, ina dark manner, but 
then face to face. 


2. The mode of treating these matters is 
oftentimes obscure, for these reasons: First, 
because there are in the Scripture numerous 
tropes, figures, hyperboles, metaphors, and 
allegories; in which many truths lie hid, 
as it were, under folds, which the reader does 
not immediately perceive. It adds likewise 
to the obscurity, that the same expression is 
used sometimes literally, and sometimes fig- 
uratively in the same sentence. For in- 
stance, John 4. 13. Whosoever drinketh of 
this water, shall thirst again : but he that shall 
drink of the water that I will give him, shall 
not thirst forever. Where the words drink 
and thirst are taken, in the former part of 
the sentence, in a corporeal, and in the latter, 
in a spiritual sense. Again, 2. Cor. 5. 21. 
Him that knew no sin, for us he hath made sin 
Where sin, in the first instance, is taken lil- 
erally for sin: but, in the second, figuratively 
for the Host, which is offered for sin. For, 
the true meaning is, that God wished that 
Christ, who had not sinned, should be a 
Host, or Victim for the sin of all mankind. 
)We shall omit numerous other similar places 





in Scripture. 





8. Secondly, Figures are found not only in F 
the words and expressions, but even in the. 
things themselves. For, one thing is often, 
a figure or type of some other thing signified. 
by it, as the Paschal Lamb was a figure. of 
Christ ; the Red Sea, of Baptism; the Man. 


na, of the Eucharist; Mount Sion, of ‘the 


Church; and so of others. Hence a triple: 
obscurity arises. First, because it does not 
immediately appear which thing it is, where. 
of it is a figure. For example: We should 
never have known that Agar, the handmaid 
of Abraham, was a figure of the Synagogue; 
and Sarah, the wife of Abraham, a figure of 
the Church, bad not the Apostle, by a pecu- 
liar impulse of the Holy Ghost, expressly ex: 
plained it in Galat. iv. 24. 


Second, Because a thing is sometimes a 
figure of different things, some of which are 
even contrary. Thus, Jonas was a type of 
Christ, Matt. xii. 40; and at the same timea 
type of the Jewish people, who were opposed 
to Christ. For as Jonas was afflicted at the 
repentance of the Ninevites, so the Jews, at 
a subsequent period, were grieved at the vo- 
cation of the Gentiles. See St. Aug ustine 
Epist. 49, Queest. 6. 


Third, Because it sometimes happens that 
a certain thing, which is the figure of anoth- 
er, may represent that thing in one case, and 
be altogether different from it in another. 
As for instance, the wife of fornication whom 
the Prophet Osee was commanded to take, 
was a type of the synagogue; which she in- 
deed represented in this; that as she had 
committed carnal fornication, so the syna- 
gogue had committed spiritual fornication, 
which consists in the worship of idols. But 
the same differed in this, that she, after Osee 
had espoused her, returned no more to her 
carnal fornications ; whereas the synagogue, 
after being reconciled with God, relapsed 
into idolatry. 


4. Thirdly, Apparent contradictions are 
often found in the Scripture, which create 
great difficulty for the reader. Ofmany such 
instances, we shall state only one or two. It 
is thus written in 1 Kings, xv. 11: Jt repent- 
eth me that I have made Saul king. Whereas 
in Rom. ii. 29, it is said, the gifts and the 
calling of God are without repentance. Again, 
it is written, 3 Kings, viii. 9: Now in the ark 
there was nothing else but the two tables of 
stone which Moses put there in Horeb. Where- 
as, it is said in Heb. ix. 4: The ark of the 
testament was covered about.in every part with 
gold, in which was a golden pot that had, man- 
na and the rod of Aaron that had blossomed, 
and the Tables of the Testament. Many others 
might be enumerated, as proved by St.Austin. 
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"5. Fourthly, The words of Scripture often 
render the sense ambiguous for the. -want 
of proper distinctions, especially when the 
subject is God, Christ, his Coming, and the 
Church. For, in Gop either the unity of Es- 
sence, or the Trinity of persons may be con- 
sidered. In Christ, either the Human or the 
Divine Nature. The coming of Curisr, is two 
fold; the first at his birth ; the last inthe day 
of judgment. The Cnurcu in like manner is 
either militant on earth, or triumphant in hea- 
yen. When, therefore, the Scripture speaks of 
these, the sense in which it speaks of them is 
often doubtful and obscure ; whether, for ex- 
ample, of God, as one in essence, or three in 
persons? Whether of Christ, as God, or as 
man? Whether of his first or of his second 
coming? Whether of the Church militant, or 
triumphant ? We shall furnish an example of 
each.—Of God; Matt. vi.9. Our Father who 
art in heaven. Itis doubtful whether God be 
here spoken of as to the unity of his essence, 
or as to the distinction of persons: Or. as it 
is proposed in the schools, whether the name 
of Father be taken there essentially, in as 
much as it is common to the three persons ; 
or personally, in as much as it is applied to 
the first person alone !—Of Christ ; Coloss. 


i. 15. Who is the image of the invisible Ged, 


the first-born of every creature: for in Him were 
all things created in heaven, and on earth, visi- 
ble and invisible.....And he is the head of the 
body, the Church, who is the beginning, the 
first-born from the dead. Here it is again 
doubted whether all this is to be understood 
of Christ, according to his divinity, or ac- 
cording to his humanity, or both !—Of the 
coming of Christ ; Heb. i.6. And again when 
he bringeth in the first begotten into the world 
he saith: And let all the angels of God adore 
him: Which some understand of the first 
coming of Christ, at his nativity; others, of 
his second, which will be on the day of judg- 
ment. If we attend to the above word again, 
it would appear that the Apostle here alludes 
to his second coming; if to other circum- 
stances, he speaks of the first. See the vari- 
ous interpreters on this passage.—Of the 
Cuurcu, in Gal. iv. 26, and Eph. v. 25, and 
Heb. xii. 22, there occurs a similar difficulty. 

6. Fifthly, To this class of obscnrities may 
also belong those things which are spoken of 
Christ, and which are sometimes. to be un- 
derstood of the Head of the Charch, which 
is Christ, as in Matt. xxviii. 20.. La Iam with 
you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world ; at other times, of the Body or Mem- 
bers of the Church, that is, of the Faithful, 
as in Acts ix. 4. Saul, Saul, why dost thou 
persecute me? At other times again, of both, 
as Psal. ii. 2. The kings of the earth stood 
up, and the princes met together, against the 
Lard aad against his Christ. ‘Which was for 


merly aecomplished inthe Heath dnd is now | 
daily fulfilled inthe Members...) ., 
of Scripture do not imply that, which in the 
common acceptation of men, they are used 
to imply ; but something else which, by the 
special intention of God, they are employed 
to signify. Of this class, the sense of those 
words is obscure to us, because we imagine 
they are to be taken in the former sense, 
whereas they are to be taken in the latter. 
For instance ; Christ says, John x. 30. I and 
the Father are.one. Which words, as they are 
meant by God, signify that the Father and 
Son are of one nature; and one essence, 
saving the distinction of persons. But in the 
common acceptation of men, they do not sig- 
nify this; for, in the common acceptation of 
men, (setting aside the revelation of, God,) 
where there is but one nature and essence, 
there is but one person. And therefore, an 
individual who, according to common accep- 
tation, should say that Marcus and Tullius 
were of one nature and essence, would also 
say they were one and the same person; on 
the other hand, if he should, say that they 
were two persons, he would deny that they 
were of one nature and essence. 

9. There are various other causes of obscu- 
rity at which we shall merely hint. 1. Of- 
tentimes in the Scripture, when we least 
think of it, a sudden transition is made from 
carnal to spiritual things; from temporal to 
eternal; from person to person, and vice 
versa. As for instance, in Isaijas vii. a tran- 
sition is made from two kings to the Blessed 
Virgin; and in chap. xiv. from: the ‘king of 
Babylon to Lucifer; and in Psalm Ixxi. from 
Solomon. to Christ; and in, John vi. from 
barley loaves to the Eucharist. See on this 
subject, St. Jerome, Ab. 5; on. Isaias, cap. 16, 
and Ribera, in cap. 1: Osea, vy. 3, 4. 

Secondly, The order of transactions is often 
not observed in the Prophets. Thirdly, the 
calculation of years often does not appear to 
be clear. Fourthly, Hebraisms frequently oc- 
cur, whieh few understand.. But from this 
another question arises, which requires some 
explanation. 








a 
DEATH OF VOLTAIRE. 


Voltaire arrives in Paris, he receives the 
homage of the sect, and his arrival consti- 
tutes their triumphal day. This man, bend- 
ing under the weight of years, spent in an 
unrelenting warfare, whether public or pri- 
vate, against Christianity, is received in the 
capital of his most Christian Majesty, midst 
those acclamations which were wont to an- 
nounce the arrival of the favourite child, of 
victory returning from the arduous toils of 
war. 


Whithersoever Voltaire bent his steps, a 








7.. Sixthly, It often happens, that the words| i 


ebrate his arrival; the theatres decreed theif, 
crowns to the impious chief; ‘entertainments 
in’ his’ h ‘ta ueceed each other — 

xicated with thé incense ,of the adapts 
t pride he fears to sink pader it. Tn 
the midst of these coronations and acclama- 
tions, he exclaimed, you then wish to make me 
etpire with glori/!....Religion alone mourhed 
at this sight, and vengeance hung over his 
head. The impious man had feared to die 
of glory, but tilke and despair still more than 
his’ great age were accelerating his last hour. 
In the midst of his triumphs, a yiolent he- 
morrhage raised apprehensions for his life.— 
D’Alembert, Diderot and Marmontel, ‘hasten- 
ed to support his resolution im his last mo+ 
ments, but were only witnesses to their mu- 
tual ignominy as well astohisown., 
Here let not the historian fear exaggera- 
tion. Rage, remorse, reproach and blasphe- 
my, all accompany and characterize the long 
agony of the dying Atheist. This death, the 
most terrible that is ever recorded to have 
stricken the impious man, will not be denied 
by his.companions of impiety ; their silence 
however much they may wish to deny it, is 
the least of those corroborative proofs which 
could be adduced. Not one of the Sophis- 
ters has ever dared to mention any sign gy 
en, of resolution or tranquility, by the p é- 
mier chief, during the space of three months, 
which elapsed from the time he was crowned 
at the theatre, until his decease. Such.a si- 
lence expresses, how great their humiliation 
was in his death. 


It was on his return from the, theatre, and 
in the midst of the toils he was resuming, in 
order to acquire fresh applause, when 
taire was warned, that the long career of his 
impiety was drawing to an end. H ngll 

In spite of all the. Sophisters, flocking.a- 
round him,.in the first days, of his illness 
gave signs of, wishing to return to the God 
he had so often blasphemed. He calls for 
the priests who ministered to Him whom »he 
had sworn to crush, under the ,appellation; of 
the wretch, His danger inc ns AS wrote 
the following note to the AbbeGaultier: “You 
had promised ‘‘me, Sir, to come and hear ime. 
I entreat you would “take the ttoublerofeall- 
ing as soon as possible. ‘Signed. VourasRe. 
Paris, the 26th Feb. 1778.”. A few days after 
he wrote the following declaration,in presence 
of the Abbe Gaultier, the Abbe Mignot and 
the Marquis de Villevieille, copied from the 
minutes deposited with M. Momet,; Notary at 
Paris. vin Wd 

« I, the underwritten,.declare that for these 
four days past, having been afflicted with 
a.vomiting of blood, at the age of eighity 
four, and not having been able to-drag my- 
self to the church, the Rev. the Reetor of St. 
Sulpice, having been pleased to, add. tg, bis 
good works, that of sending to me the b- 
be Gaultier, a priest ; I confessed to him, and 
if it pleases God to dispose of me, 'I.die in 
the Holy Catholic Church, in:which 1. was 
porn ; hoping: that the divine, mercy, will 
deign to pardon all my faults: if ever 1 have 
scandalized the Church, I ask pardon of God 
and of the Church. 2d March, 1778.—Sign- 
ed, Voltaire: in the presence of the Abbe 
Mignot my nephew, and the Marquis de, Vil- 
levieille my friend.” att gopiiel 
}\, After the two-witnesses had signed | 
claration, Voltaire added these w: 
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crowd of adepts, and the erin multitude, 
flockedto meet him. All the Academies.cel- 








| from the: same minutes: “The Abbe 
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my confessor, having apprized me, that it was REFLECTI No soften’d colours mingle into life, = x 
id among a certain set of people, I should PIOUS reife eae pare. ef landscapes rise in soft harmonious strife ? 

protest against every thing I did at my death ~ “sECOND BAY. = oye viem angie ng — treasures weave, 

—I declare I never made such a speech, ! od ete fn rack carksome caverns leave 1 


that it is an old jest attributed, long cone t 


rapid of the learned, more enlightened than 

am.”’ ; 

‘ Was this declaration a wat ope of 
is former hypocrisy 1 Unfortunately, after 

the explanations we have seen him give of 

his exterior acts of religion, might there not 

be room for doubt? Be that as it may, this 


paid to that religion in 






which he decla eant to die, nothwith- 

standing his having perpetually conspired a- 

cine it during his life. ‘This declaration is 
80 


d by that same friend and adept the 
Marquis de Villevieille to whom eleven years 
before, Voltaire was wont to write, “* Conceal 
“your march from the enemy in your endea- 
yours to “ crush the wretch.”* 

Voltaire had permitted this declaration to 
be carried to the rector of St. Sulpice, and 
to the Archbishop of Paris, to know whether 
it would be sufficient. When the Abbe Gaul- 
tier returned with the answer, it was impos- 
sible for him to gain admittance to the pa- 
tient. The conspirators had strained eyery 
nerve to hinder the chief from consummating 
his recantation, and every avenue was shut to 
the priest, whom Voltaire himselfhad sent for. 
The demons haunted every access ; rage suc- 
ceeds to fury, and fury to rage again during 
the remainder of his life. Then it was that 
D’Alembert, Diderot, and about twenty oth- 
ers of the conspirators, who had beset his ap- 
partment, never approached him, but to wit- 
ness their own ignominy, and often he would 
curse them and exclaim, “ Retire, it is you 
that have brought me to my present state; 
begone, I could have done without you all, 
but you could not exist without me, and what 
a wretched glory have you procured me!” 

Then would succed the horrid remember- 
ance of his conspiracy ; they could hear him, 
the prey of anguish and dread, alternatively 
supplicating or blaspheming that God whom 
he had conspired against, and in plaintive ac- 
cents would he cry out, Oh Christ! Oh Jesus 

hrist ! And then complain that he was aban- 

oned by God and man. The hand which 
had traced in ancient writ the sentence of an 
impious revelling king, seemed to trace be- 
fore his eyes Crus THEN, DO CRUSH THE 
wretcu. In vain he turned his head away, 
the time was coming apace when he was to 
appear before the tribunal of Him he had blas- 
pret and his physicians, particularly Mr. 

ronchin, calling in to administer relief, 
thunderstruck retire, declaring the death of 
the impious man to be terrible indeed. The 
pride of the conspirators would willingly have 
suppressed these declarations, but it was in 
vain; the Mareschal de Richelieu flies from 
the bedside declaring it to be a sight too ter- 
rible to be sustained, and M. Tronchin, that 
the furies of Orestes could give but a faint 
idea of those of Voltaire. 

Thus died on the 30th of May, 1778, rath- 
er worn out by his own fury than by the 
weight of years, the most unrelenting conspi- 
rator against Christiarity, that had been seen 
since the time of the Apostles. His perse- 
cution longer and more perfidious than those 
of Nero or Dioclesian had yer only produced 
apostates, but they were more numerous than 
the martyrs made in the former persecutions. 
: BARUEL. — 








* 27th April, 1767. 


No rifled sweets in rich perfume combine, 


, A A hin 4 ie ‘ 
of : the only Way to Heaven. Nor swells the blushing grape with floods of wi 


aj iad R » % wine ? 
a .. ny e.” Yet joy is theirs; content and calm delight 
& I. Srrive to enter In at the strait gat | And pure pleasure, spotless virtne’s right 7 
Matt. vii. 13. The kingdom of heaven is not}, mae blest with ignorance of guile, 
t6 be entered but by violence: it must be} And secure, that needs no mortal’s smile; 
taken, as it were, by assault, like a besieged Os Uliezepan pepe ay ag all their hours, 
: ’ 7 ific lours, 

place. The gate is strait and narrow ; WE! Pree from those cares that rend the noaibalty breast 
must bow, we must bend, we must make our-| And,rob the merchant of his nightly rest, : 
selves little, to gain admittance. The great Sultan ores oe moments flow, 
gate, which opens wide, and is passed by . ceeas » ws 

: ition. esus they know. reigns supreme abo 
multitudes, leads to perdition os broad For men forsook the skies, and died for ion 
and smooth ways are dangerous. Wo to Us, | Yes, He whose hand the pond’rous earth sustains, 
when the world favours us, and our life seems | And rolls the planets from th’ ethereal plains ; 
void of trouble. Crosses and difficulties are oer: ce a by ~ word, 
the surest marks of the way to heaven. Let pea sagem Fae dpe td 


; . Whose pow’r preserves the worlds his will creates. — 
us be aware, therefore, of going on with the | Whose breath gave being, and stillanimates: 


multitude, and let us seek the traces of the ae Sahel ani ne td 
. ’ arra Im mi 8 
few; let us follow the footsteps of the saints | He whose dread puissance phn Be trembligg Lo! 
along the craggy paths of repentance; climb-| Thunder his herald—and the storm his thtone 
ing over the rocks, seeking secure places in = ef his = mitt, his bliss foreaiee, 
. ssu our weakness, and our sorrow takes ; 

the sweat of our face, and expecting that the |i, pain cosspletes the task his love began, 
last step of our lives should still be a violent And GOD, stand Heav'ns astonish’d! dies for man. 
struggle to enter the narrow gate of eternity. 

Il. We are not predestinated by God but Hence spring their love, and hopes of future joy ; 
to be made conformable to the image of his | Hope that foretastes the bliss that Heav’n prepares, 
Son; to be fastened, as he was, to a cross; re-| With seraphs mingles, and their rapture shares : 


, ; Love that refines,expands, and cheers the breast, 
nouncing, as he did, all sensual pleasures; | Love, the fond pledge of everlasting rest. 


and to be content like him, in the midst of alee ate their ree wlan ane evening throws 
. . 4 . . er shades arou a ature Claims repose 
sufferings. But, blind OP .90 , re WS. ould No guilt-rais’d host of fears their rest faveder’ 
get down from this cross, which unites us tO | ‘The joy that blooms on Innocenee ne’er fades : 
our Master. We cannot leave the cross, but | In Heav’n diffus’d repose they die away, 
we must also forsake Christ crucified ; for the | 44 melt in visions of eternal day, 
the cross and He are inseparable. Let us 
then live and die with Him, who came to shew Whad bu weary sleopless Couch rétlio’ 
s : , 
us the true way to heaven; and let our only The day’s sad retrospect assails her mind, 
fear be, lest we should not finish our sacrifice | Stora cagle-ey'd euneene het Gbeiutane, 
- . @ .| And change to rocks of steel her wn. 

on the,came.altar, whereon his was consum | E’en while young health the loveliest blooms impart, 
mated. Alas! all our endeavours here tend | Does conscience rude arraign the trembling heart. : 
to be more at ease, and thereby to withdraw | But when pale languid pain o’er health prevails, 
ourselves from the trueway to heaven. We vata tee wd tan tho cod plasicbaate ror 
know not what we do. We do not oe The menac’d horrors of the op’ning tomb ; : 
hend the mystery of grace, which joins | Then shall wild dread her aching breast control, 
beatitude with tears, pronouncing the mourn-| And agonizing horror rack her soul. 

: sch leads h Past crimes dispel each hope, and raise each fear, 
ey: happy. The wey whic ate $0 8 taronA, In vain Religion’s self contrives to cheer. 
is delightful, although it should be overgrown | jp vain she bids her in her God confide,— 
with thorns. The way which leads to a pre-| Tells how a God-man bled, a Soriees Sea s 
cipice, is dreadful, although it should be cov-| Tells how repenting sinners glad the exies, 


: r And her Lord’s promis’d gifts to aid them rise. 
ered with roses. We suffer, but we see heaven | pig gifts abus’d inspire with blacker fear, 





Hence grateful pray’r and praise their lives employ : 


Knows bliss like this the fashionable fair 2 
A night of woe succeeds a day of care. 





open: we suffer, but with a willing mind : we | His blood despis’d claims vengeance more severe. 
love God, and are beloved of him. 


Deep plung’d in guilt she liv’d,—she dies the same, 
And meets a fate which pity fears to name. 


But, ah! how blest the happy virgin’s end, 
Whom virtue loves, whom seraphim befriend ; 
Tho’ wan consumption waste her languid frame, 
Or burning fevers all her bones inflame ; 
Her pains still find her patient and resign’d, 
Nor move her sweet serenity of mind ; 
Fixt on a rock of hope, she dares engage, ‘ 
And brave the torrent of their useless rage. 
In Jesus is her strength, to him her praise, 
While vig’rous flow’d, nor ends with health’s short days; 
Willing to live, yet not afraid to die, 
His will her law, pain scarce constrains a sigh ; 
x Welcome e’en death, that hastes her soul to bring 

To him her Friend and Father, Spouse and King. 
POETRY. 











As the sad exile, whom his king’s commands 


On the Consolations of a Religious Life. 


Blest is the life that sacred virgins lead, , 
Bliss flows on bliss, and joy and joy succeed. 

Within their breast intrudes no earth-born care, 

For Heav’n <efends its habitation there. — 

Each thought obedient, and each wish resign’d, 

No tie too dear enchains the heaven-born mind. 

To penitence tho’ tears and sighs are giv’n, 

“ Tears that delight, and sighs that waft to Heav’a,” 
The calm of virtue fears no ruffling blast, 

Her ceaseless day of joy no clouds o’ercast. 


What tho’ no flatt’ring crowds delight impart 
Love in each look, but envy in each heart ? 





What tho” for 'them no palaces arise, — 
Nor breathing brass arrest the wond’ring eyes 7 


Have long estrang’d in distant alien lands ; 

In climes rude, black, inhospitable, wild, 

Whence Ceres flies, where Flora never smil’d ; 

Where howling blzsts, and snow-capbillows rise, 

And rugged nture each delight denies ; 

As blest with sweet command to grieve no more, 

He hastes to quit th’ inhospitable shore. 

Dispell’d his sorrow, vanquish’d all his woes, 

Joy fires his sou), his breast with raptures glows ; 

He sheds a purting tear to former pains, : 

And seeks those climes where bliss forever reigns. 
Thus, when kind death arrives with sweet release, 

The virgin joytul seeks the recims of peace ; 

There thron’d in endless glory shall she reign, — 

And Heaven’s eternal bliss repay earth’s a 9 Ag 








